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still to redeem the credit of their order. These writings,
however, though admired for their prose, had no effect:
it was otherwise when his imagination and reading attempted
to recreate an Ireland in which leadership was everything,
and nobles were princes in battle. Neglecting the later
cycle of the Fianna, O'Grady retold in glowing prose the
stories of the Red Branch chivalry and valour, treating
Cuchulain as the central figure, an even nobler Achilles.
Ferguson had done the same, but in O'Grady's prose the
stories came to stronger life than in Ferguson's verse.
Yet his Bardic History was published in the same year, 1880,
as Ferguson's Collected Poems; and Yeats is reported to have
said kter that " whatever came out of Ireland in the future
would owe itself to these two books." A paper written
by A.E. for the memoir published in 1925 sums up the
effect of O'Grady's work on him and on others :
" I was at the time like many others who were
bereaved of the history of their race. It was the memory
of race which rose up within me as I read, and I felt
exalted as one who learns that he is among the children of
kings. In O'Grady's writings the submerged river of
national culture rose up again, a shining torrent, and I
realized, as I had bathed in that stream, that the greatest
spiritual evil one nation could inflict upon another was
to cut off from it the story of the national soul. ... He
was the last champion of the Irish aristocracy and still
more the voice of conscience for them, and he spoke to
them of their duty to the nation as one might imagine
some fearless prophet speaking to a council of degenerate
princes, . . . O'Grady maybe has failed in his appeal to
the aristocracy of his own time, but he may yet create
an aristocracy of character and intellect in Ireland. . . ,
It was he who made me proud and conscious of my
country and recalled my mind, that might have wandered